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eA ‘Prayer 


Written by a 19-Year-Old Servant Girl. 

Lord of all pots and pans and things; since I’ve no 
time to be 

A saint by doing lovely things, or watching late with 
thee, 

Or dreaming in the dawnlight, or storming heaven’s 
gates, . 

Make me a saint of getting meals, and washing up the 
plates. 


Although I must have Martha’s hands, I have a Mary 
mind; 

And when I black the boots and shoes, thy sandals, 
Lord, I find, 

I think of how they trod the earth, what time I scrub 
the floor; 

Accept this meditation, Lord, I haven’t time for more. 


Warm all the kitchen with thy love, and light it with 
thy peace; 

Forgive me all my worrying, and make all grumbling 
cease. 

Thou who didst love to give men food, in room or by 
the sea, 

Accept this service that I do—I do it unto thee. 
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Headlines on a Street Car 


More Than a Score of Miners Doomed. 
The Cause Exploding Gas. 

The Wreckage Holds Them Fast Entombed. 
They Cannot Pierce the Mass. 


I turned the page, with pity sick, 
And heard a fat man say: 
“Why do these striking miners kick? 
They get ten bucks a day!” . 
—Kenneth W. Porter. 
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By the Way 

VACATION SEMINAR 
TO MEXICO 

The editor of Social Trends invites readers who are 
deeply interested in Mexico and who can help create 
good-will and understanding to join another Seminar 
to that country from July 13th to August Ist. A rich 
program of travel, sight-seeing and personal contact 
with the leaders of the new Mexico is being arranged. 
The present rebellious uprising seems to be confined 
to a few unscrupulous politico-military leaders who 
still think bullets will win when-ballots cannot, and 
who hoped to utilize Catholic fanaticism, the rift be- 
tween labor and the agrarians and the removal of the 
strong hand of Calles to obtain power. At present 
writing it looks as if the uprising will be crushed in 
thirty days and all will be as peaceful as usual next 
summer. Write us if interested in this vacation study 
tour in one of the most interesting countries in the 
world. 


CONFERENCE ON THE 
CHURCH AND PEACE 

The second conference on the church and peace, 
held in Columbus, Ohio, adjourned just as we go to 
press. A more complete account of ‘its findings will 
be given in later numbers. It registered distinct gains 
over the first conference, held in Washington three 
years ago. With popular interest aroused by the Pact 
of Paris and with the conviction that it will become 
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of value only as instruments are adopted for the prac- 
tical settlement of disputes, the conference went on 
record unequivocally in favor of.the United States 
joining both the World Court and the League of Na- 
tions. It petitioned the Senate to ratify immediately 
the multilateral Pan-American Arbitration Treaties 
and all other treaties now before it pledging us to 
cooperative action with other governments. On the 
first day the fervor and evangelistic insistence of the 
extreme pacifist group threatenéd the usefulness of 
the conference but the common sense of those who 
do the concrete work that builds for peace, step by 
step, prevailed and a forward-looking program of 
peace education was promulgated. 


Is THE KELLOGG TREATY 
A PACIFIER FOR PACIFISTS? 

In 1815 the Holy Alliance, organized to preserve the 
peace of Europe, solemnly, declared that their act had 
“no other object than to publish, in the face of the 
whole world, their fixed resolution, both in the ad- 
ministration of their respective states, and in their 
political relations with every other government, to 
take for their sole guide the precepts . . . of jus- 
tice, charity and peace—as being the only means of 
consolidating human institutions and remedying their 
imperfections.” They armed to preserve the balance 
of power and destroyed the peace they promised to 
preserve. The Kellogg treaty declares that, “desirous 
by formal act to bear unmistakable witness, that they 
condemn war as an instrument of national policy and 
renounce it in favor of the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes; . . . the high contracting parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes 
or conflicts, of whatever nature or whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them, shall never 
be sought except by pacific means.” We ratify this 
treaty with one hand and with the other increase our 
navy to keep a parity, i. e., balance with Great Britain, 
the only other great sea power. That single act told 
the world that Congress puts its trust in guns and not 
in peace treaties that provide no legal or judicial 
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means for the settlement of disputes. Many of them 
regard the Kellogg treaty as a pacifier for the pacifists. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER ON THE 
LEAGUE AND THE COURT. 

Just why Mr. Hoover should have gone out of his 
way in his inaugural to shut the door in his own face 
by announcing that this country had definitely de- 
cided not to have any political relations with the 
League of Nations, it is hard to understand. He is 
known to have always been favorable to the League 
himself. He did not feel it necessary to make any 
such declaration as this in his campaign, and that it 
did not affect the vote given him is within itself proof 
that he is wrong in making it now. When the cov- 
enant of the League was up for ratification in the 
Senate, it received a clear majority. It was defeated 
by a small coterie of “Little Americans,” aided by 
those who hated Woodrow Wilson. There has never 
been a referendum on it. Harding received the sup- 
port of some of the League’s most ardent advocates, 
who pleaded for his election as a means for getting 
us in. Coolidge has always been favorable to the 
League. Every year we cooperate with it to a greater 
extent. The post-war fear of it is largely gone and 
we are now in a state of apathy. Mr. Hoover could 
have led our government into it, and by so doing he 
would have done more to demonstrate his non-partisan 
statesmanship, his political wisdom and his love of 
peace than he can in any other way. Until we join 
the League we are out of the main current of world 
cooperation and are morally remiss to our duty as the 
most potent peacemaker in the world. Until we join, 
the League itself must remain deprived of the one 
voice that can more than any other speak as an arbiter 
in the affairs of the world. The new President also 
made a reference to our failure to join the World 
Court that had no note of leadership in it. The reser- 
vation that keeps us out is one not demanded by either 
the majority of the Senate or the American people, but 
by a small group of senators who can block all the 
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ways to peace and who have usually done so. We 
expected a better peace stand by our Quaker President. 


BRUTALITY OF COAL 
BARON’S POLICE. 

Private police of the Pittsburgh Coal Company of 
Western Pennsylvania, a Mellon concern, recently 
beat one of their victims to death with such aban- 
doned brutality that it may result in the abolition of 
the feudal system that allows corporations to arm re- 
tainers like old feudal barons. The physician called 
in gave the most damning testimony and a strong 
movement is on in the state legislature to deprive the 
lords of coal of their gunmen. The victim of their 
third degree methods in this case was beaten and 
jumped upon until his nose was broken and broken 
ribs penetrated the flesh. He was beaten with heavy 
straps, the butt end of a revolver and a poker. The 
sadistic brutes jumped upon his prostrate body when 
he was half-conscious, so the doctor testifies, tore the 
bandages off with which he had bound up wounds, 
dragged their victim about with blood trailing their 
steps and doused his face with water so hot the doctor 
could hardly put his hands into it. When other tor- 
tures failed to induce pain, they stuck a penknife into 
his shoulder and “played’”’ him like felines play their 
prey until he was dead. The writer examined a score 
of heads that had been beaten by constabulary on 
horseback at Monessen, Pennsylvania, during the steel 
strike of Pittsburgh of 1919. The wounds had in 
every case been made by striking from above, and 
every man testified that the “‘cossacks” had ridden into 
their-group, striking right and left, under orders not 
to allow men to assemble in groups. When a Serbian 
who had been in this country twenty-two. years was 
asked what he thought of this demonstration of Amer- 
ican ways, he said, “this is not America—this is 
Russia.” The Pittsburgh Press calls for the wiping 
out of the system and adds, “The law has been an 
open invitation for the creation of a police force will- 
ing to resort to thuggery at the time.” Governor 
Fisher demands repeal of the law in the following 
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words: “The viciousness of the present system con- 
sists in the surrender by the state into private hands 
of the police powers. These powers ought to be jeual- 
ously guarded by the state and exercised only under 
its jurisdiction. Owners of properties, and particu- 
larly of large properties, are entitled to protection. It 
is the duty of the state to give it.” 


CAN WE AFFORD 
TO DIE? 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has had 
a study of the cost of funerals made and the findings 
issued in a book called “Funeral Costs.” They find 
them a great burden, not only upon the poor, but upon 
that great class whose incomes are moderate. A 
casket that it costs $50 to manufacture is sold at 
from four to six times that price. The writer knows 
of a cemetery association that is making 40% annually 
by selling lots two miles from the edge of the city for 
$200 on ground that cost them less than $500 per 
acre. The undertaking business is not the most invit- 
ing, but it is one of the most profitable and, over- 
supplied as it is, it is the source of rather extrava- 
gant income for the amount of—time given to the 
service. Paul Blanshard, who has investigated thor- 
oughly, finds that in Frankfort, Germany, where the 
municipality supplies funerals at cost, the maximum 
charge is $67.12. In Vienna the maximum is $800 for 
the most elaborate service. Cologne supplies its poor 
an entire funeral service for $19. In all three cases 
the charge covers the cost. It is, to say the least, 
anomalous to put the business of conducting funerals 
and cemeteries upon a profit-making basis with the 
presumption that competition and bargaining will 
stabilize prices. People do not bargain when in grief, 
nor do they shop around. Is it not carrying our 
American dogma of private enterprise to a ridiculous, 
not to say an almost abhorrent extreme, to allow 
grief and sorrow to become the victims of overcharge 
and of extravagant profit-making. Cemetery associa- 
tions could be made mutual, non-profit-making, and 
funerals and burial expenses could be cared for 
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through a form of mutual insurance that would guar- 
antee service at the lowest possible cost. 


COOPERATIVE STORES 
RUSSIA’S BEST. 

The cooperatives now do more than one-half the 
wholesale and two-thirds of the retail trade in Russia. 
In the past five years they have crowded tens of thou- 
sands of private profit-taking stores and shops out of 
business. The great Centrosoyuz, or central organiza- 
tion, reports 30,000 locals, 22,500 members, and 
annual sales of more than seven billion dollars. They 
are not government owned and operated, as are banks, 
industries and transportation systems, but are favored 
in many ways by the government. Like the great 
English and Scottish cooperatives, they own many of 
their own plants for the growing and preparing of 
goods. They purchase four-fifths of all the textiles 
manufactured in Russia and buy all the chief com- 
modities in vast quantities. This effects a great sav- 
ing and with the elimination of private profit makes 
it impossible for the private dealer to compete with 
them unless he caters to a special trade, and there is 
not much luxury trading in Russia any more. The 
retail trade index shows that they sell on an average 
at one-third less than private dealers. It costs only 
five dollars to become a member. Prices are kept as 
near the cost line as possible to insure safety, and 
profits are devoted to the welfare of employees, educa- 
tion and improvement of the service. We venture the 
guess that the cooperatives are more significant to 
the future of the Russian people than is the Bolshe- 
viki government; they enlist the people in a demo- 


‘eratic enterprise that gives service directly back to 


them, and they furnish a daily demonstration that 
practical fraternalism works better than does com- 
petitive enterprise, founded upon profit rather than 
service. 
SYMPATHETIC CHURCHMEN 
REBUKE THE A. F. or L. 

Those religious leaders who have been most sympa- 
thetic with labor and most militant in its defense 
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have signed a protest against the treatment accorded 
Brookwood College by the American Federation of 
Labor under the persuasion of Matthew Woll. In a 
signed protest they say: “There are a host of men 
and women in the church who wish to register their 
protest against the summary treatment accorded Mr. 
Muste and his associates by the American Federation 
of Labor, and who wish to testify to their confidence 
in the man and the school which he has built. These 
men and women believe that the labor movement of 
America has in it large promise for the liberalizing 
and spiritualizing of our national life, and deplore 
any step backward from the principles of fair play 
and free speech and unfettered education. The 
strength of the British labor movement is in the 
strong group of its leaders skilled in the theory and 
practice of economics and politics. The American 
labor movement needs more of such. Brookwood is 
the most effective training school for them. During 
the seven years of its history, Brookwood has sent 125 
graduates out to take their place in the labor move- 
ment, many of them as leaders. Such work can ill 
be spared.” Labor Age (105 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, $2.50 per year) is leading the progressives 
against Woll’s reactionary influence. The executive 
committee of the American Federation of Labor, in 
its meeting recently at Miami, is reported to have 
agreed that communism is no longer a menace to 
American labor. This is gratifying if it relieves the 
Federation of Red hysteria and thus takes the props 
from under the ultra conservative, 100% type of labor 
leader. : 

MEMORIALIZE THE 


PEACE HEROES. 
A peace memorial called “Flower Strewing for 


Heroes of Social Construction’”’ has been held annually . 


at Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincinnati, since Memorial 
Day, 1923. At all of these exercises at least one of 
the participants has been a Catholic, one a Protestant, 
and one a Jew. There has always been at least one 


woman on the program and one member of the colored - 
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Memorial Day rightly commemorates the heroes of 
war; but as peace has its victories and victors, why 
not celebrate them also? Why not honor those who 
give their lives in the pursuit of hazardous but peace- 
ful ends? To extend to all who have died for the 
common good the honors that have hitherto been 
limited to the heroes of war is the purpose of the 
Peace Heroes Memorial Society. 

Miners, railroaders, builders, electricians, mechan- 
ics, firemen, policemen, explorers, physicians, nurses, 
mothers, and others upon whose risks and sufferings 
life depends form an army larger than any fighting 
force of which history has record. It is an army 
serving without intermission and knowing no armis- 
tice, an army that endures both pain and privation. 
It numbers its losses of life by the tends of thousands 
every year and its other casualties by the hundreds 
of thousands. It goes to its hard, perilous battles 
without decorations and without honors; it does not 
wait for 

“The roll of the stirring drum 
And the trumpet that speaks of fame.” 


Yet it is the army of our real national defense— 
defense against hunger, cold, sickness, exposure, dis- 
order, exhaustion, extinction—ultimately, perhaps, 
our truest defense against foreign foes. Enabling us 
to supply all the world with things of necessity, com- 
fort, and beauty, the army of social construction 
makes the rest of the world unwilling to be our foes. 

When we reverence these heroes of peace, all differ- 
ences of race and color and nationality and church 
affiliation vanish. How can we fittingly express our 
attitude to the victors who have fallen while perform- 
ing such socially constructive tasks? One way is to 
maintain a ceremonial in which our sentiments are 
symbolized. 

The Peace Heroes Memorial Society aims to per- 
petuate and extend this ceremony. Other groups are 
to be encouraged to conduct similar exercises in other 


cemeteries of Cincinnati and in the cemeteries of other 


localities. The dues are one dollar for three years, 
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with the stipulation that each member secure at least 
one new member annually. Dr. Wm. L. Keller, Groton 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O., is the treasurer. 


THE DISCIPLES 
CONGRESS. 

The annual congress of the Disciples of Christ wil] 
meet in Saint Louis from April 16th to 19th. The 
general theme will be “Pentecost and a United 
Brotherhood.” Addresses are announced as follows: 

TUESDAY. 
7:30 P. M.—Address, “Pentecost in the Light of To- 
day,” Dr. A. T. Robertson, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
WEDNESDAY. 
9:45 A. M.—Address, “The Fundamental Principles 
of Protestantism,” Dr. W. E. Garrison, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
2:00 P. Mi—Address, “Historical Relations of Dis- 
ciples of Christ and Protestantism,” C. 
C. Klingman, Electra, Texas. 
7:30 P. M.—Address by Dr. W. Ashby Jones. 
THURSDAY. . 
9:45 A. M.—Address, “Evaluation—of Current Unity 
Movements,” Orvis F. Jordan, Park 
Ridge, Illinois. 
2:00 P. M.—Address, “How Shall Our Brotherhood 
Relate Itself to Current Unity Move- 
ments?” C. C. Carpenter, Peoria, Illi- 
nois. ar 
FRIDAY. 
9:45 A. M.—Address by George A. Campbell, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
CTO 
. The report that France, Belgium and Great Britain 
4 had entered into a secret treaty prejudicial to both 
Holland and Germany, proves to be a canard. The 
old report that such a treaty was negotiated and 
signed between Belgium and France in 1920, and 
never recorded with the League of Nations, is believed 
by the British Foreign Office to be likewise a false 
and mischievous report. 


Up-to-Date Books 


“China's Millions,’ by Anna Louise Strong, 413 
pages. Howard McCann, New York. Anna Louise 
Strong is a remarkable woman, daughter of Dr. Syd- 
ney Strong, who made for himself a reputation and 
a great place in liberal religious circles among social 
workers, working people and all other lovers of their 
kind on the Pacific Coast. She went to Russia in the 
work of the Quaker Relief and out of her experience 
wrote some of the most vivid, réliable and informing 
articles yet written about this “most lied about land.” 
Her sympathetic treatment of the communist experi- 
ment did not win laurels for her but as our fears are 
calmed what she has said becomes more acceptable. 
When the revolution was at its height in China she 
went there and in this volume gives 3 vivid, meaty, 
sympathetic and informing account, nu. only of her 
experiences as a traveler and observer, but of the 
things she observed, in a most remarkable manner. 
One needs to read a book like this to get a human 
picture of the great Chinese leaders from Mrs. Sun 
Yat Sen to Marshal Feng and to live through with her 
the stirring experiences of the revolution in order to 
comprehend it in all its dramatic aspects. To Miss 
Strong, Russians and Chinese are human beings just 
as are Americans and Englishmen, and there is no 
aloofness from them as such in her description of 
personality or dramatic event. The publishers make 
the sub-title read “A Vivid Personal Narrative of An 
American Woman’s Recent Adventures in China.” It 
is all that and more. It is a vivid narrative of some of 
the most stirring events in the history of mankind. 

A-special edition has been prepared, bound in two 
volumes in paper at $2.00. We will send them to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to this magazine to 
anyone sending us $2.00. 

Boston, by Upton Sinclair. Two volumes, 755 
pages, $5.00, published by the author, Long Beach, 
California. This is an epic of the New England tem- 


perament, in terms of its Puritanism, its family tradi- 
tion with its cult of the Pilgrim Fathers and its her- 
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aldry of the dollar mark, with the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case for its tragedy. The tale is long but it covers a 
decade and a half and presents many scenes as a part 
of the play. Through it all walks Cornelia, wife of a 
rich man who was twice governor, full of humor but 
sacrificed to the artifices of a great family who must 
maintain their place and tradition. Her marriage 
proves loveless but she remains faithful and her chil- 
dren walk in the footsteps of their grim and lordly 
father. He dies when she is sixty and she runs away 
from her family to get freedom and live her own life 
for the first time in forty years. Finding a job in one 
of the factories of a philanthropic member of her 
family’s own set, she goes to board in the home of 
humble Italian working people and the world begins 
to turn both upside down and inside out. Vanzetti 
comes into the tale as a fellow-worker. He is a 
proletarian saint with child-like sincerity; his love 
of justice and his honesty makes the emancipated rich 
man’s wife his disciple—not of his non-resisting 
anarchism, but of his sincere and simple life. Sacco 
plays a less conspicuous part, but that of a courageous 
man willing to pay for his sense of justice with his 
life. They win a strike in the factory where Vanzetti 
and Cornelia work and become marked men as leaders 
of their class. Robbery and murder are fixed upon 
them without any direct evidence of their participa- 
tion in it, and they are railroaded through a maze of 
court proceedings covering several years, where every 
device of freedom legally made available to them is 
met with defeat because it is no longer a question 
of guilt but of justifying the ruling mind and the 
social cultus. These two humble men become the hap- 
less representatives of all that the ruling class abhor 
and they must die to satisfy it. The picture Sinclair 


paints of the manipulation of evidence, witnesses, jur- 


ors and public opinion and of the virtuous hard-heart- 
edness of those who represent law and order is amazing 
and disillusioning. It is doubtful if any unprejudiced 
reader can follow through to the end and not feel 
that in the prison at Charleston was re-enacted one 
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of those tragedies in which both truth and justice 
bow their heads to the executioner’s axe, that the 
power of the ruling class may show dissenting critics 
that loyalty is greater than justice. It is a stirring, 
thrilling, unforgettable tale to those who believe, with 
Jefferson, that our liberties rest upon the right of 
even the most radical to criticise and protest the estab- 
lished order. Even were Sacco and Vanzetti guilty 
as charged, life imprisonment would have satisfied all 
the demands of justice. With doubts of their guilt 
so evident.as to convince some of the best legal minds 
that they were innocent, and with multitudes believ- 
ing that justice was being manhandled, it was not only 
stupid and merciless not to commute their sentences 
and grant a new trial—it was an act of blood lust. 

Recent Gains in American Civilization, by fifteen 
authors—edited by Kirby Page. 355 pages, $3.00. 
Harcourt, Brace. Symposiums are often interesting 
when published in magazines, but when bound to- 
gether in books they are not usually so satisfactory. 
The authors move on different levels and at different 
angles and their work is necessarily variegated. How- 
ever, this is an interesting book. Anything written 
by Charles Beard, Stuart Chase, Norman Thomas, 
Charles Johnson, Oswald G. Villard, David Starr Jor- 
dan, Harry E. Fosdick and John Dewey will be inter- 
esting. They are critics of the moving show and 
write with knowledge of things that lie both before 
and after the passing events. They are saved from 
the cynicism of the radicals by their knowledge of his- 
tory and its perspective. These authors are not mere 
dreamers, but doers of the word, and with all the 
debris they see the stream of civilization pile up, they 
do find in it many things worth while—things that 
hold promise of a better world that is to be. It will 
be a better world to just about the extent we profit 
by such analysis as these write here. ’ 

A History of Socialism, by Harry W. Laidler, 713 
pages, $4.00, Crowell. In these days when the strident, 
partisan voices of one hundred percentism and ultra- 
capitalism fill the air, those who really wish to know 
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facts about the things they cry down will do well to 
read an account of socialism by a scholarly author. 
Dr. Laidler gives us the story through its several 
schools of thought from Marx to MacDonald. It has 
been less a creed than a philosophy of living and it 
has modified the materialism of the capitalistic world 
to a degree far greater than is indicated by its political 
triumphs. Men like Ebert, Branting and Ramsey 
MacDonald in Europe have proven its power to gov- 
ern without iconoclasism and in a constructive fashion. 
Men who love justice and their fellow men would 
rather see Ramsey MacDonald at the head of the 
British government for the next five years than any 
Tory leader that can be named. Ebert not only saved 
Germany from the Kaiser and his autocracy, but from 
the communism that he and his kind begot. Socialism 
fares poorly in this country with hyper-individualism 
in the saddle, but in Europe, where nature provides 
less wealth and men are driven into a close grip with 
want and greed, it has won millions of adherents and 
its leaders sit in high places. 


Our Slumbering World, by Edmund Noble, 301 
pages, $2.50, Henry Holt & Co. The author has, 
during a long journalistic career, looked beneath the 
news and the events that pass with the day and comes 
now in his mature years to philosophize about them 
with a clearness born of many years of writing for 
the popular eye. He has seen the world move by so 
many who in person, sect, party, group, class or what- 
not, have set themselves in the stereotype of unques- 
tioning formulas, that he is able to give a rather 
brilliant description to what he calls the absolutistic 
mind. He puts things in relation to the social process, 
into the perspective of history, relates the one to the 
many, the part to the whole, etc., to describe how 
only by the acceptance of life in relation to all things 
bearing upon it, can we comprehend it. Quoting 
Huxley, who said “man makes a point of killing and 
otherwise persecuting all those who try to get him 
to move on, and when he has moved on, repeats the 
process with all who want to move a step further,” 
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he pleads that intelligent men open their eyes to the 
historic process and analyze their experience in the 
light of continuity. He discusses public opinion, the 
egotism of self, the self in relation to groups, stand- 
ardization, poverty, wealth, health, war, social rela- 
tionships, ete. It is a book for the self-satisfied, the 
partisan, the absolutists, all conservatives and those 
specialists who dig so deep they can see but a single 
star. 

Misleaders of Labor, by William Z. Foster, 336 
pages, $2.00, Trade Union Educational League. Just 
now, when the influence of the reactionary Matthew 
Woll has been able to brazenly treat Brookwood Labor 
College like open shop employers treat labor unions, 
one reads Foster’s iconoclastic account of the dom- 
inant conservative labor leaders with a slight relish. 
He is radical, able, partisan and spreads the mustard 
thick on all his meat. He flays the high salaried, over 
cautious, manipulating type of labor leader without 
mercy. It is to be regretted that he can not find any 
of the good there is in’ the leadership of the conserva- 
tive labor organizations. 


Equitable Society, by Warren E. Brokaw, 374 
pages, 75 cents, The Vanguard Press. The author 
has put a lifetime into the production of this book. 
He believes he has found a solid, scientific formula 
upon which an equitable society could be built. Henry 
George’s idea that the land belonged to none and its 
fruits to all is the foundation of his formula and the 
golden rule is its ethical code. His specific proposal, 
however, is that of an equitable exchange founded, 
not upon the changing dollar, but upon some sort of 
an exchange based upon an hour’s work:as the unit. 
Like Bernard Shaw, he would have all things valued 
alike—an hour’s work digging a ditch and another 
painting a picture would be of the same value, because 
both are required, and instead of those who possess 
levying the tribute of their leisure through high re- 
muneration upon those who have to dig, the ditch 


digger, farmer and laborer are treated’ as more neces- 
sary to the fundamentals of common living than are 
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those whom we regard more highly, and an hour’s 
labor would be the same to all. The book is richly 
studded with quotations. 

“Youth and the New America,” by G. Bromley Ox- 
nam. 167 pages. Missionary Education Movement. 
in this illuminating little volume the new president 
of DePauw University furnishes to young people’s 
groups one of the most useful and useable study books 
yet issued. In the opening chapter he characterizes 
our American individualism and the rich heritage na- 
ture and history has given us. In the second he makes 
a succinct but graphic summary of the social principles 
taught by Jesus. Then in three chapters he discusses 
the problems we face in international, industrial and 
racial enterprises. 

Town and Country, by Elva Miller, 212 pages, 
$2.00. The University of North Carolina Press. An 
analysis of town and country relations, written by 
one who lived most of his life in a city, editing an 
agricultural journal, with his heart and his mind in 
the country. The style is easy and simple, but the 
analysis of rural urban relations is keen, concise and 
thorough, without statistical overloading or a dry line 
from beginning to end. The authoer’s sympathy is for 
the country man, but he arises above that bias that 
would make him an ex-parte pleader. 

The Prohibition Quiz Book, 127 pages, The Anti- 
Saloon League, Westerville, Ohio. Packed with direct, 
conclusive, dependable answers to every conceivable 
type of question that can be raised against prohibi- 
tion by its critics and enemies; an invaluable source 
of information which every defender of the cause 
should keep at his elbow. 

Prohibition and the Young People, by Gifford 
Gordon. A leafiet of eight pages, 10c. For sale by 
the author, 725 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. A convincing defense against the charge that pro- 
hibition is undoing youth. 

Youth and the Law, 12 pages, 15c. Commission 
on Youth and Law Enforcement, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Fine for distribution among young 
people who are skeptical about prohibition. 
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Wings 
The longest single regular aeroplane hop is that 
over the Mojave desert between Los Angeles, and Salt 
Lake City. The birdmen have made it every day for 
three years without an accident or the loss of a single 
life, flying a total of more' than two million miles. 


CWO 


At Newark, New Jersey,.a few nights ago an aero- 
plane flying a mile high turned on a siren which, ris- 
ing from a low moaning to a shriek, automatically 
turned on the flood-lights of the landing field; that 
very real and up-to-date robot, Mr. Televox, obeyed 
orders instantly and with precision. 


Cho 
Representatives of the railroads serving national 
parks in the West appeared before the Secretary of 
the Interior on February 21st to protest the entrance 
of airlines onto the park grounds. Doubtless the same 
gentlemen would cry loudly over working men pro- 
testing the adoption of a new device that would deci- 
mate their numbers. 
CWT Oo 
It is announced that a floating airport will be con- 
structed half-way between New York and Bermuda, 
300 miles from the shore line, soon. It will be a 
quarter of a mile long and about 200 feet wide. It 
will rest upon hollow tubes 80 feet long designed to 
counteract waves, and achored with cables, each of 
which will be almost four miles long. A machine 
shop, hotel, restaurant and radio tower will be in- 
stalled and a crew of between forty and fifty employed 
constantly. 
CWS oO 
Alaska is using the aeroplane to transport passen- 
gers, mail and goods. She has fifty-eight landing 


fields. Trappers and prospectors are using the plane — 


and it is proposed to explore untouched river beds for 
placer mining through its use. The prospect is good 


that a regular tri-weekly air mail service will be 


cies 


opened soon between Seattle and Alaska, thus shorten- 
ing the time for the dispatch of mail from four days 
to one and one-half. 


WhO 

The Germans have experimented with an air train. 
They hitched two motorless trailers or gliders behind 
an aeroplane, uncoupled them at a height of 12,000 
feet, saw them glide to earth and make a successful 
landing. They now plan to try a longer train. The 
experiment is to discover a possible method of landing 
passengers and goods from through fast limiteds. 
Some Americans are building an all-metal dirigible 
with a device for landing by non-collapsible parachute 
at any time and place. 


CWO 

An organization known as the National Radio Press 
Association has been formed and is petitioning the 
Federal Radio Commission for the right to broadcast 
news over the short wave lengths now allocated for 
exclusive press communications to the American Pub- 
lishers’ Committee. They charge that daily news- 
papers are refusing to give radio announcers the news, 
and that this refusal constitutes a monopoly which is 
indefensible. 
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Elmer E. Sperry, inventor of the gyroscope, has 
invented an instrument to detect those inner fissures 
in steel rails which are the beginning of such breaks 
as may cause railroad calamities but which cannot be 
otherwise: discovered. Sending an electric current 
through the rails as a hand car moves over them at 
seven miles an hour the sensitive electrical appliance 
spots the fissure with a flash of white paint on the rail. 
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Experiments with a new type of train director is 
being successfully conducted on sections of both the 
Pere Marquette and Toledo and Ohio Central. It has | 


done away with all train orders and the old fashioned 


dispatcher. The train director sits before his desk 
upon which are tiny models of the track over which 


ate 


he directs the moving train. Every train’s progress 
is shown by a moving light, switches are thrown by a 
tiny lever and the model moves on the desk exactly as 
the train miles down the track moves on the track. 
Telephonic communication with the train crew is pos- 
sible every minute and the increased control permitted 
has resulted in facilitating movement by fifty per 
cent. 
CWS » 

The announcement by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company of electrification of a section of its track 
between New York and Philadelphia at the cost of 
$100,000,000 increases interest in that phase of trans- 
portation. Electrification is proceeding rapidly in 
Europe from France to Russia, the little republic of 
Austria perhaps leading because of great waterpower 
resources in the Bavarian Alps. Germany announces 
plans to electrify 2,500 kilometers and France more 
than 1,100 kilometers. A new French motor has car- 
ried a heavy train load at 80: miles per hour and is 
believed capable of one hundred miles per hour with 
a passenger train. 

(Ra a) 

After five years of experimentation an English en- 
gineer, A. H. Robertson, believes he has perfected an 
automatic, variable transmission which will do away 
with both gears and clutches on motor cars. His ex- 
perimental car starts smoothly, accelerates quickly and 
has run twenty-five thousand miles without decarbon- 
izing, due, the inventor says, to the automatic control 
of the engine adjusting speed to the load earried. Its 
mechanism is simple, reduces the number of parts and 
greatly increases the directness of control. 


CW D 3 
The Packard Motor Company has made preliminary a 
successful experimental tests with a two hundred Bes 


horse-power aeroplane motor built on the type of the 
Diesel engine. It uses crude oil instead of gasoline 
and does away with the ignition system, carburetors, 
spark plugs, etc. Engineers have been working for 
a long time to use the Diesel principle for small mo-. 
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tors. Their problem has been that of weight. The 
ordinary Diesel weighs one hundred pounds per horse- 
power; the new Packard experimental engine weighs 
less than three pounds per horse-power. Successful 
use of this new engine would decrease cost and in- 
crease safety for aeroplanes and motor cars. 


CWO 


Massachusetts has a compulsory auto insurance law 
and provisions for state insurance. Commercial auto 
liability companies protest it because rates are lower 
than theirs, and there have been many charges of 
“influence” in adjustment and of false representation 
in regard to accident. It protects the sufferer from 
accidents caused by those who are irresponsible and 
from dependence on commercial pinching in settle- 
ments. Emendations of the law are proposed, but no 
one has proposed its repeal. 


Cw oO 

Prof. Norman Krase of the University of Illinois 
has been experimenting for some time with the manu- 
facture of synthetic grain alcohol and believes he will 
be able to produce it at one-half the price of the dis- 
tilled product. Grain or ethyl alcohol enters into the 
manufacture of more than three hundred articles now 
in daily use, among which are artificial silk, varnishes, 
photographic films, dyes, medicines, ink, soap, per- 
fume, linoleum, celluloid and so forth. If a success 
this new process will save from thirty to fifty million 
a year and create a new industry. Synthetic wood 
alcohol has now largely replaced the distilled product 
and synthetic grain alcohol will doubtless do the same. 
Prof. Krase mixes coal gas with hydrogen under pres- 
sure. He believes that by something of the same 
process he will be able also to produce a synthetic 
motor fuel cheaper than gasoline and capable of a 
higher compression. 

WTO 
There is enough energy wasted in the rolling of the 


- yestless sea to furnish mechanical power for the work 


of mankind if only it could be harnessed. A Los An- 
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geles inventor has contrived a series of air-tight 
drums with wings on either side, which he places, like 
a long pier, a thousand feet into the sea and makes 
them act like water wheels as the waves roll upon 
them. The Frenchman, George Claude, who invented 
a process for liquifying air and of reducing nitrogen 
to useable form, is driving a seventy-five horsepower 
turbine at six thousand revolutions a minute by utiliz- 
ing the power released by a change of ten degrees 
centegrade in the heat of water without the use of 
fire. He proposes to build huge cylinders in the tropic 
seas by which the warm surface water will be ex- 
changed for the cold water at the bottom and the 
difference in temperature used to generate power in 
a huge plant. The difference in water temperature 
there is twice as great as that which he now utilizes 
in France where his device uses one-third of the power 
it generates to keep itself going. 
CW od 

Newspapers have recently been printed out of a 
paper stock made from the corn stalk fibre. Chemists 
tell us that a million tons of agricultural waste would 
supply enough vegetable fibre to make all the paper 
we require and add a fine product in celulose that will 
be invaluable once the processes are cheapened enough 
to make it practicable. Rayon, the increasingly popu- 
lar artificial silk, is made from celulose obtained from 
wood fibre, but now also from cotton stalk and linters. 


Once cotton seed was a useless waste at the gin but it. 


is now an important direct product of cotton growing. 
Once the farmers burned their corn stalks and straw, 
‘today they plow them under as a crude fertilizer, to- 
morrow the celulose industry may make them one of 
the most profitable direct products of farming. Inci- 
dentally it will be-the greatest step towards the con- 
servation of forests ever made. 
wrod 

The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science on January 2nd awarded to Dr. Oliver Kann 
of Detroit, the association prize of $1,000.00 in recog- 
nition of his success in isolating and making an analy- 


sis of the two hormones of the posterior pituitary 
glands. He calls them the pituitary twins and names 
them Alpha and Beta. He says they are alike in 
chemical structure but that they control different phy- 
siological processes. One of them has great value in 
child birth and its isolation will save much suffering 
and many lives, it is predicted. 


Owed 

Five years ago there were thirty-one casualties to 
every million man hours of employment on the rail- 
roads. Last year there were only nineteen. It is safer 
to ride a limited on steel rails than to drive your auto- 
mobile on the village street, or to work a mule on a 
Missouri farm. Insurance policies that pay you 
double, if injured or killed on a railroad or steamboat, 
are simply offering you an inducement that sounds 
well but is empty in terms of real insurance. The 
New York Central, in the past five years, has carried 
450,000,000 passengers, with only two deaths. 


CWO 
The new government of the people in Rumania is 
starting a great national good roads-campaign. Out 
of 55,000 miles of roads in that country, only 10,000 
are in good condition, and less than 7,000 paved. 
Czecho-Slovakia is spending $30,000,000 on road im- 
provement. 
CWO 
It was announced at a recent meeting of the Optical 
Society of America that an electrical device called a 
“recording spectrophotmeter” has been invented which 
takes all guesswork out of the matching of colors. It 
determines the exact color of the article to be matchea 
through determining the number and kind of light 
rays reflected by its surface. It is thought to be of 
invaluable service to the dyeing industry and many 
others where color matching is important. 
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The House By the Side of the Road 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart 
In a flowerless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran— 

But let me live by the side of -the ee 

And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the-scorner’s seat; 

Or hurl the cynic’s ban— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 

By the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardor of hope, 

The men who are faint with strife. 

But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears— 
Both part of an infinite plan— 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 

And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height, 
That the road passes on through the long afternoon 
And stretches away to the night, 

But still I rejoice when travelers rejoice, 

And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road ~~ 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let_me live in my house by the side of the road 

Where the race of men go by— 

They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are ibe ie 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 

Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road > 

And be a friend of man. 


